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YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


BIG BEN and BOADICEA 


Big Ben, atop the House of 
Parliament in London, is 
the world’s best known 
clock. In the foreground 
we see Boadicea, Queen 
of one of the ancient Brit- 
ish tribes. She led her 
people in battle against 
the Romans, who ruled 
Britain (55 B.C. to 406 
A.D.). 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS 


MORE THAN 9,000 NATIONAL AND REGIONAL AWARDS FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; 60 SCHOLARSHIPS VALUED AT $20,000. 


FINE ARTS 


Oil painting 

Finger painting 

Water color and tempera 

Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels 
Drawing ink, black 

Drawing ink, colored 


Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of Wild Life 
(any medium) 


Cartoons 

Pencil drawing 
Linoleum block printing 
Prints 

General design 
Costume design 
Fashion Illustration 
Posters and advertising art 
Sculpture 

Ceramics 

Textile decoration 
Handcraft 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Wood— 
Carving 
Furniture making 
Pattern making 
Metals— 
Copper 
Brass 
Aluminum 
Hand tools (bar stock) 
Mechanical Drawing— 
Working drawings 
Machine and machine parts 
Architectural drawing 
Printing— 
Single impression letter press 
Letter press, two or more colors 
Posters 
Model Building— 
Aircraft 
Miscellaneous models 


NATIONAL SPONSORS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF N. Y. 
THE BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 
COLLIER’‘S MAGAZINE AWARD 

HIGGINS INK CO., Inc 

THE C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


_ PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DELTA MFG. DIV. ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 
PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


THE U. S. TIME CORP. (Special Ingersoll Art Calendar Award) 
For Details See Rules Booklets 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








‘@ SA result of the November 

A 5th elections, the Republicans 

have become America’s 
strongest political party. 

In these 1946 elections, the Ameri- 
can people voted for 435 Representa- 
tives, 35 Senators, and 34 Governors. 
In may states, members of state leg- 
islatures and of other branches of 
local governments were also elected. 

For the first time in 16 years, the 
American people elected more Re- 
publicans than Democats. The 80th 
Congress of the United States, which 
opens January 3, 1947, will be a Re- 
publican Congress. 


THE SENATE 


The Republicans will hold 51 
seats in the Senate. The Democrats 
will hold 45. To have a majority, the 
Republicans needed 49 seats. The 
election gave them 2 more seats than 
they needed to control the Senate. 

In the present Senate, the Repub- 
licans have 39 seats, the Democrats 
56, the Progressives 1. 


THE HOUSE 


In the 79th Congress (the present 
one) there are .92 Republicans in 
the House of Representatives. There 
are 241 Democrats and two Repre- 
sentatives from other parties. 

In the 80th Congress there will be 
246 Republicans, 188 Democrats, 
and 1 Representative from another 
party. The Republicans needed 218 
seats to control the House. They will 
have this majority and 28 extra seats. 


GOVERNORS 


The Republicans came out ahead 
in the elections of State governors. 
There are now 23 Republican gov- 
ernors and 25 Democratic governors. 
As a result of the elections, there 
will be 25 Republican governors and 
23 Democratic governors. 

There are two main reasons why 
the Republicans won. 

1. Many people believe that it is 
unhealthy for one party to remain in 


Republicans Win Control of Congress 

















Talburt in N. ¥. World-Telegram 


It’s Up to Him Now. 


power too long. They like to see an- 
other party given a chance to run 
the Government. 

2. Many people believe that the 
country is being badly run. They 
blame the Democrats. These people 
decided to give the Republicans a 
chanee to show what they can do 
with the country. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


Starting in January, 1947, we will 
have a Republican Congress and a 
Democratic President. 

This is not the first time that we 
have had a President of one party 
and a Congress of another party. 
Republican President Hoover had a 
Democratic House and a tie in the 
Senate in 1931. Democratic Presi- 
dent Wilson was faced with a Re- 
publican House in 1910 and the 
Senate was half Democrat and half 
Republican. 

Each time the Congress blocked 
what the President wanted to do and 
the President blocked what the Con- 
gress wanted to do. 

When Vice President Truman 
took office after President Roosevelt 
died, both the Senate and the House 
were Democratic. But even with the 
Democtats in control, President Tru- 
man has not been able to get the 
Congress to follow his lead. 

President Truman has asked Con- 


gress to pass many bills. He has 
asked it not to pass others. Congress 
has voted against his advice. 

How could this happen when 
there are more Democrats than Re- 
publicans in Congress? 

It happened because some of the 
Democrats, mostly those from south- 
ern states, joined with the Repub- 
licans in voting against the Presi- 
dent’s advice. 


FULBRIGHT’S SUGGESTION 


Senator William Fulbright of 
Arkansas, a Democrat, has made a 
suggestion. He said that President 
Truman should resign and let a Re- 
publican be President, since the 
people have shown that they want 
the Republicans to govern the coun- 
try. 

But President Truman still has 
two more years of his term to fill. 
How could we get a Republican 
President without electing one? 

It could be done this way. 

President Truman would appoint 
a Republican to be Secretary of 
State. Then President Truman would 
resign. The Secretary of State suc- 
ceeds the President when there is no 
Vice President. Our country has had 
no Vice President since Mr. Truman 
became President. 

People all over the nation dis- 
cussed the plan. The first question 
in everybody’s thoughts was: What 
does President Truman think of the 
suggestion? The people soon knew 
the answer. President Truman had 
no intention of resigning. He consid- 
ered Senator Fulbright’s suggestion 
“fantastic.” 

A few days later, on Armistice 
Day, President Truman told news- 
papermen that he would do all in his 
power to cooperate “in every proper 
manner’ with the new Congress. 

Republican Party leaders replied 
by saying that they will work in the 
same spirit, for the welfare of the 
nation. 
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UNITED NATIONS for a Betfer World 
@@ THIS 


We, the peoples of the United Nations, 
want peace. We are pledged to settle our 
disputes by the principles of law and jus- 
tice — not by the threat or use of force. 


NOT THIS > 


We are opposed to tyrants — men who rule 
by force and fill their people with lies, 
hate, greed, and lust of war. We are de- 
termined to rid the worid of fear of war. 


We believe that all the peoples of the world 
are entitled to enjoy the four freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from hunger, freedom from fear. 


NOT THIS > 


We are opposed to putting people in con- 
centration camps or punishing them in any 
way for speaking their opinions. Real de- 
mocracies allow people freedom of speech. 








j 1 5 


“It must be the determined purpose of all of us to see that the United 
Nations lives and grows in the minds and hearts of all peoples” 


- President Truman 


THIS => 


We are determined to improve living con- 
ditions of people everywhere in the world. 
We believe in equal opportunities for every- 
one, regardless of race, creed, or color. 












NOT THIS 


We do not want another world war — an 
atomic war that would shatter our civiliza- 
tion. We are pledged to control atomic 
energy — to use it for peaceful purposes. 














Good food, clothing, homes, schools will 
build a strong foundation for a peaceful 
world. We want opportunity for all chil- 
dren to become healthy, educated citizens. 





i NOT THIS 


The war has left many children homeless, 
hungry, and without schools. We are de- 
termined to help them. They will help us 
build a world of prosperity and peace. 
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GREAT 


British Information Service 


BRITAIN 


REAT BRITAIN is an island, 


88,753 square miles in area. 
Our State of Oregon is larger 
than the island of Great Britain. 

You hear a great deal about Great 
Britain being a mighty nation, one 
of the “Big 3” in the United Nations. 
This means that along with the 
United States and Russia, Great Brit- 
ain is one of the three most powerful 
nations. 

It may seem strange to you that 
an island nation no larger than 
Oregon carries so much power in 
the world. 

The reason for this is plain to all 
of you who know your geography. 
You know that Great Britain owns 
colonies and possessions all over the 
world. For hundreds of years, the 
British have been in the colonizing 
business. This is no news to you, be- 
cause you can name 13 of those 
colonies without looking at a map. 
And you can give the day of the 
month and the year when they 
signed their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Do you sometimes get the names 
Britain and England mixed up? If 
you do, let's straighten that out now. 
Look at the map on the opposite 


page. The big island is Great Brit- 
ain. It has three main divisions — 
Scotland, in the north; Wales, jut- 
ting out in a big bulge into the Irish 
Sea; and England. 

A long time ago, Wales, Scotland, 
and England were separate nations. 
The people of each had their own 
customs and language. Even though 
English is the language of all of 
them today, you can notice quite a 
bit of difference in the way a Welsh- 
man talks, and the way a Scot talks, 
and the way an Englishman talks. 

As it was almost sure to happen 
on an island only 976 miles long, the 
Welsh, the Scots, and the English — 
after many a bloody war — formed 
one nation. That nation was called 
Great Britain, a name which comes 
from Breton, one of the ancient 
groups of people who lived there. 

If you visited a meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
in New York, you would see the 
name of each country printed on a 
sign. The chief delegate of each na- 
tion has the sign in front of him, on 
his desk. 

Now you would suppose that the 
sign in front of the British delegate 
would say Great Britain. But it 





Photo: Shipping in the Thames River. 
Tower Bridge looms in background 


doesn't. It says United Kingdom. 
Here's the reason. The official name 
of the nation is The United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Look at the map and you will see 
a small area marked Northern Ire- 
land. It has an area of 5,237 square 
miles, a population of 1,765,450, and 
includes six counties. 

All the rest of Ireland is an inde- 
pendent nation and is called Eire 
(AIR-uh). It is 27,137 square miles 
in area, has a population of 2,989,- 
700, and includes 26 counties. 

The whole island of Ireland used 
to be under the rule of Great Britain. 
In the six northern counties lived 
people of Scotch-Irish blood and 
Protestant in religion. These people 
prefer to be British citizens. 

The people of Eire —the Irish 
people — have no desire to be under 
British rule. They had enough of it, 
for more than 750 years. It took them 
a long time to win their freedom, 
but finally they won it in 1921. They 
called their new nation the Irish 
Free State. This name was changed 
in 1937 to Eire, the Gaelic word for 
Ireland. Gaelic is the language of 
Ireland. Most of the people speak 
and write English. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


How did the people of Great Brit- 
ain win control over so much land 
and so many other people all over 
the world? 

Always keep in mind that Britain 
is an island. That island is close to 
the continent of Europe. Conquerors 
from ancient Rome, from Normandy, 
from Denmark, and other parts of 
northern Europe invaded Britain. 
After 900 years, all these different 
peoples have merged into the one 
people we call British. 

From the earliest days, the British 
have been good boat-builders, good 
sailors, and courageous fighters. 
They were also hard traders. 

They sailed the seven seas in 
search of land to conquer and riches 
to take home. When they liked the - 
land as a place to live, many of them 
stayed and made the place a British 
colony. 

They would try to gain ‘the land 





by offering presents to the natives. 

If the natives refused to give up 
their land and put up a fight, the 
British were prepared for battle. 
\Vith their better weapons, they 
usually won their wars with the 
natives. But not always. 

In North America, South America, 
China, Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand —all over the world the 
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British landed. No other people in 
history ever sailed so far, won so 
much land, and held it for so many 
years. 

In some colonies the British didnt 
come to stay in large numbers. They 
just wished to manage or govern the 
colony and make money out of it. 
In some of these places the natives 
gave the British plenty of trouble, 
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as they didn’t like to be ruled by 
foreign masters. This happened in 
[reland and in India, and is happen- 
ing today in Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Britain held on to India tor 189 
years. This year (1946) for the first 
time India has self-government. Just 
as our new American government 
had a hard time getting the thirteen 
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colonies to cooperate, so is the new 
Indian government having a hard 
time in India. But they are making 
progress. 

Even though Canada, Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, and New 
Zealand were eager to have self-gov- 
ernment, they did not wish to break 
off all ties with Great Britain. So 
what they did was to join the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

Each nation of the British Com 
monwealth governs itself and is com 
pletely free. Each one is a member 
of the United Nations. But they have 
one thing in common. They all give 
allegiance to the King of England. 

That one traditional* tie holds 
them together as members of a fam- 
ily are held together by allegiance 
to their parents, even long after the 
children are grown up and have 
families of their own. 

India, after its new government 
gets settled, will decide whether or 
not to join the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The government of Eire has never 
said whether it is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The British government 
Eire a member. 

Besides these independent nations 
that once were ruled by Britain, 
there are many other places today 
under British rule. They are scat- 
tered throughout the world. 


considers 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 





LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


In the north of Great Britain lies 
Scotland, divided into the Highlands 
and the Lowlands. 

Highland Scotland, where men 
still wear kilts, is mountainous and 
usually blanketed by heavy mists. It 
has few people because the only oc- 
cupations to support them are fish- 
ing and sheep-raising. Most fisher- 
men live in low, stone cottages along 
the firths, the narrow bays. Farther 
inland, on the heather-covered 
moors, are the scattered homes of 
the shepherds. 

On the flat plains of the Lowlands 
are some of the finest farming land 
and old castles in Britain. In the 
Lowlands, the Scots built their two 
main cities— Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow is one of the biggest 
ship-building centers of the world 
Edinburgh is a city of great beauty. 

South of Scotland lies England. It 
has large cities separated by wild 
moorlands, rolling green country- 
side and sprawling suburbs. 

Yorkshire, England’s largest coun- 
ty, is the workshop of Great Britain. 
It has rich beds of iron and coal — 
two natural.resources necessary for 
manufacturing. Woolen goods, 
crockery, machines, tools, and other 
stee] products are manufactured in 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Birming- 
ham, and other cities. 

Manufacturing is only one of Brit- 
1in’s many industries. Shipping, min- 


British Information Service 


Housewives line up for food, which is still scarce in Britain. 





ing, and commerce also give work to 
her people. Dockworkers load and 
unload merchant vessels that call at 
the ports of Liverpool and Hull from 
all over the world. Throughout the 
Midlands, miners go deep into the 
collieries* to work rich coal veins. 

Only a small percentage of the 
English people are farmers. The rich- 
est agricultural belts are in East 
Anglia and in Kent, sometimes called 
the “Garden of England.” 

Britain does not raise enough crops 
to feed herself, so she must import 
large quantities of foodstuffs from 
other countries. 

To pay for the food and raw mate- 
rials she buys abroad, Britain ex- 
ports the goods she makes at home. 
Before the war, she also used to pay 
for imports by offering her shipping 
and banking services to any country 
that wanted them. 

British ships once carried a large 
part of the world’s cargoes, but about 
one-third of Britain’s merchant fleet 
was sunk by Nazi U-boats. 

Hundreds of British ships can still 
be seen plying up and down the 
Thames River. The Thames runs 
through the heart of London, the 
river's biggest port and the capital 
of Britain. London rivals New York 
for the honor of being the world’s 
largest metropolis.* 

Smallest of the three main sections 
of Britain is Wales. The Welsh are 
descended from the ancient peoples 
of Britain. Many of them are coal 
miners, living in small mining vil- 
lages. 

Wales has many light industries, 
that make toys, watches, clocks, 
hosiery, gloves, chemicals, glassware, 
and plastic goods. The government 
is encouraging these light industries, 
to provide work for disabled coal 
miners and Welshmen who lost their 
jobs in the war factories. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Though Britain has a King, he 
has no real power. He used to be all- 
powerful in the old days. But grad- 
ually, as democracy developed in 
Britain, he lost his power over the 
government. The present King is 
George VI. 

The British people, both men and 
women, have the right to vote. They 
elect their representatives to the 
House of Commons just as we do 
to our Congress. 

The House of Commons has most 

(Continued on page 15) 








Slide-rule 
Chemist... 


The Story of 
Dr. A. E. Schubert 


In 1942 Gene Schubert came to the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
as a chemical engineer. He contributed 
to the development of G-E Permafil, a 
new type of synthetic resin which has led 
to a unique type of insulating material, 
and was in charge of the pilot plant 
which was set up for the production of 
such materials during the war. 











Now, four years later, he is in charge 
of all chemical engineering activity in 
the Research Laboratory; he supervises 
projects going on in the silicone fields, 
in the rocket fuel fields, and may soon be 
working on projects in the brand new 
field of nucleonics. 











His work is in the engineering side of 
chemical reactions. It is called process or whi SUROTS 
, in Kansas City as an 
development—the study of how to obtain ' Y . 
. : : office boy. This experi- 
higher yields of chemicals, better prod- — ence—running errands, 
ucts, at lower costs. In his work with observing business \\ 
rocket fuels he is interested in howthey methods, doing some 
are made and how to make them more %°°kkeeping—gave 
: , ; him a knowledge and 
effective rather than in their use. General 


. appreciation of how 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. business operates. 
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After attending the Jr. College of Kansas City, he went to 
the U. of Illinois for two more years and received a B.S. 
degree. This was followed by Master's and Doctor's degree 
from Pennsylvania State College. 


Gene was an active member in fraternities and honorary { 
societies. Now at 31 he is using his knowledge of working 
with others to help him do a good job as a leader in his 

work at the Research Laboratory. , | 
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SALT: 


VERY year more than 10,000,000 

tons of salt are used in the 
United States. Of this amount, each 
American eats six pounds of table 
salt a year. The rest is used in in- 
dustry and appears in different 
forms in many of the things you use 
every day. 


WHAT IS SALT? 


What are those white crystals you 
eat every day and call salt? To begin 
with, they're not white! 

Grains of salt are transparent. 
Each grain is a crystal with many 
small, uneven sides. These sides re- 
flect light and make the crystal look 
white. 

Salt is a mineral. Chemically, salt 
is sodium chloride. 


WHERE IS IT FOUND? 


Salt is found in oceans and salt 
water lakes, in salt mines and wells 
and in brine springs. 

The leading salt producing states 
are Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Kansas. Louisiana, California, Utah 
and West Virginia also produce a 
large amount of salt. About half the 
salt produced in the United States 
comes from salt mines. 

The largest salt mine in the west- 
ern world is the International Rock 
Salt mine at Retsof, N. Y. It has a 
perimeter of 15 miles and covers 
more than 1,000 acres in area. 

Within this mine, 1,063 feet below 
the ground, there are corridors that 
extend for more than a mile and a 
half in one direction. There are 
offices hollowed out of the salt. These 
offices are dry and comfortable and 
the temperature is always 68° Faren- 
heit, winter and summer. 

There is also a machine shop in 
the mine. Here tools are taken care 
of, machinery is repaired, and twelve 
locomotives and hundreds of mine 
cars are kept in working condition 


HOW WE GET IT 
For many years there was only 


one way to get salt. Men went to the 
ocean, salts lakes, or brine springs. 


They boiled the water from these 
sources until it evaporated, leaving 
only salt. 

In early days this was slow work. 
The use of salt was the only way 
men knew to preserve food. They 
had to have salt. American settlers, 
for example, could not move west- 
ward until they were sure that they 
could find salt ahead or have it 
brought up from the places they had 
left. 

Salt today is obtained from three 
sources: (1) the seas and oceans; 
(2) mines, in the form of rock salt; 
(3) wells. 

Little change was made in the 
method of obtaining evaporated salt 
in the U. S. until 1886. In this year, 
Joseph Duncan, an American, started 
using the process by which we get 
most of our evaporated salt today. 
His salt works was at Silver Springs, 
N. Y. 

In this method, wells are bored 





Worcester Salt Co. photo 
Salt well at Silver Springs, N. Y. 
Brine is pumped up from salt veins 
located a half-mile underground. 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


into salt beds under the ground. 
Water is pumped into the wells. The 
water dissolves the salt and the brine 
(dissolved salt) is forced to the 
surface by air pressure. The brine 
is run into large vacuum pans. When 
the brine is heated by steam, the 
salt crystallizes out of the solution, 
falling to the bottom of the pans. 

Although this method is used in 
Europe, in many foreign lands much 
salt is taken from sea water. The 
water is run into shallow pools at 
high tide and evaporated slowly by 
the sun. 


MANY USES OF SALT 


Because salt is so important to us, 
we are lucky that nature has been 
generous in supplying it. 

Without salt man could not live. 

Without .salt we could not digest 
our food. . 

Without salt we would lack en- 
ergy. 

Animals must have salt. From the 
time they are born, domestic animals 
are fed salt daily. Wild animals must 
find their own salt. 

Cows give more milk, chickens 
more eggs, and sheep more wool, 
when they get enough salt. 

Our bodies get part of their salt 
supply from meat, fish, and vege- 
tables, byt not enough. Therefore, 
we must add salt to our food. 


SALT IN INDUSTRY 


The amount of salt used in in- 
dustry each year is many times the 
amount eaten by us in a year. 

From the time you get up in the 
morning until you go to bed at night, 
you are surrounded by things made 
from salt or with the aid of salt. 

The sheets on your bed were 
bleached by chlorine made from salt. 

The paper in the books or news- 
papers you read during the day was 
bleached with chlorine. 

Salt was used in making soap. 

The leather in your shoes was 
tanned with the aid of salt. 

Your breakfast bacon was cured 
with salt. Your bread was made with 
salt. 

If you ride in a car, the steel 
frame, the windows, the paint, the 
grease, the bearings were all made 
with the aid of salt. 

In the wintertime, rock salt is 
used by state, county, and city high- 
way departments to remove ice and 
snow from the roads. 

* (Continued on page 12) 








when the engine did 


Daa can tell you about the days when engine knock 


was almost standard equipment on a car 





especi- 


ally on steep hills and hard pulls. 


Drivers didn’t like it. Engineers were 
especially annoyed with it. For knock 


put a “ceiling” on power — whenever they tried 
to step up engine compressions beyond a certain 
yoint, they ran into knock. 

| , 


‘ies General Motors research chemists started out 
on a new tack. They set out to watch what happened 
inside a running engine. 


They built an engine with quartz windows through 
which they could watch gasoline burn inside. They 
actually photographed “knock,” using specially 


designed cameras snapping 2 OOO pictures a second. 


They found that when gasoline burned with a blue 
flame, such as you try to get on a Bunsen burner 
in the chemistry lab. there was no knock. When 


the flame was yellow, or orange, there was knock. 
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For a while they thought coloring tle gasoline 
would do the trick. But it didn’t. 


I; began to seem that years of hard research were 
about to be wasted when they came up with a 
wonderful substance called tetraethy! lead. 


That, added to gasoline in proper proportions, 
stopped the knocking — and opened the door of 
opportunity. Our engineers were free to start de- 
signing engines of higher compression, greater 
power, more flexibility. 


What made this possible? 


Mainly the fact that General Motors had been 





able to maintain laboratories and pay tor research. 


Only a prospering business —one that regularly 
takes in more than it spends—can aflord this kind 
ol research work. So every shiny anti-knock Pus 
pump you see—and the modern high-compression 
cars that use such gas—go to prove that the people 


profit too when a business prospers. 


GENERAL (Motors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Vue Pr ; 
whtn a ns 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY 
FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM DIESEL 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. 


See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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SALT 


(Continued from page 10) 


These are only a few of the ways 
salt is used in industry. 


SALi IN ANCIENT TIMES 

Although ancient peoples did not 
know as many uses for salt as we do. 
they did know that it was both im. 
portant and valuable. 

There are many references to salt 
in the Bible. When Jesus said, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth” (Matthew 
5:13) he could not have paid his 
listeners a greater compliment. Salt 
was one of the most valuable posses 
sions these people had. 

We find the Lord making “cove- 
nants* of salt” with David and 
Aaron. Because of salt’s power to 
preserve things, such a covenant was 
believed to be everlasting. 

Today in eastern countries it is 
still the custom to place salt before 
strangers as a sign and pledge of 
friendship. Arabian princes show 
their friendship by sprinkling salt on 
bread, exclaiming, “I am the friend 
of thy friends, and the enemy of 
thine enemies.” 

Roman soldiers received part of 
their pay in salt. From their word 
sal (salt) comes our word “salary.’ 
Our expression “worth his salt’ 
means that a man is worth what he 
earns. 

The Romans believed that salt 
was sacred food. They placed no 
other food on a table before the salt 
was put in its place. 

The English people inherited some 
of this respect for salt from the 
Romans. Until the end of the 17th 
Century the salt cellar marked the 
importance of guests at a banquet. 
The host and his important guest< 
sat at the head af the table, “above 
the salt.” The less noble guests sat 
“below the salt.” 

According to the laws of King 
Canute in the llth Century, if a 
guest sat “above the salt” when he 
was not supposed to, the other guests 
were to throw bones at him and 
drive him away from that seat. 

Here in America, each member of 
the Onondaga tribe of Indians re- 
ceives a payment of salt from New 
York State every year. The salt is 
paid in accordance with an old 
treaty for the sale of 7,300 acres of 
land in 1818. 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 








First step in mining rock salt is to cut a horizontal slot in salt vein at 
floor level. Undercutting machine cuts slot 8' ft. deep, 55 ft. across. 





Next, verticle slot is cut 9 ft. deep in salt vein. Dynamite placed in 60 
oowder holes drilled in wall then blasts out huge chunks of rock salt. 





Photos furnished by courtesy of International Salt Iie 


Hydro-elettric loader picks up rock salt blasted from salt vein and 
deposits it in mine cars walting to carry salt to foot of mine shaft. 















you love to 


paint... 


Why don't you 
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try to win one ofetfi 


Each of the $100 winners will also get national 


recognition — because grand prize entries are re- 





produced in full color on 300,000 big Ingersoll 





calendars for distribution to schools, libraries, 
. J . . 
magazine and newspaper offices, radio stations, 


and young people’s clubs all over the country! 


contest closes Mar ch 23, 1 94] CHECK WITH YOUR ART TEACHER FOR DETAILS AND RULES 
—the most 


US "oa. 








THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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PAUL NIPKOW, NOBODY DENIES 
YOUR SCANNING DISC WORKS WITH 
SELENIUM TO SEND ELECTRICAL 
IMPULSES OVER A SINGLE 






" GENTLEMEN, WHEN LIGHT 
STRIKES CERTAIN METALS, 
THERE IS A REACTION 
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THIS MOVIE 
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SOMEDAY 
iT WILL SEND 
PICTURES 
THROUGH 
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ALEXANDER BECQUE FRAN 
PRINCIPLE OF THE PHOTO-FLECTRIKC 





































. BUT SIR, GOOD WORK , FARNSWORTH. 


TELEVISION DOESNT 
NEED SCANNING 
OISCS. AN 

GLECTRONIC TUBE 
COULD DO 
MORE. 










T me 3 ~ 


PROFESSOR , THESE 
PLANS ARE FOR A TUBE 
THAT WILL PICK UP AN 

IMAGE, AUTOMATICALLY 
SCAN Ano ) TRANSMIT 
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; AT 1S, PHILO FARNSWORTH, 
; YOU KNOW MORE THAN 
YOUR TEACHER, KEEP AT IT. 

YEAR LATER, DEMONSTRATING HIS EXPERI 

BEFORE BANKERS. 
; WONDERFUL. YOUR 
: T 

ny mace sscrerien tas 
DISSECTOR BROUGHT MECHANICAL SCANNING, 

THAT DOLLAR SIGN 
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THERE‘S STILL 
MUCH TO DO. 


















WE'LL BACK YOUR WORK, 
FARNSWORTH, THE DOLLAR 
SIGN IS CERTAINLY SUGGESTIVE. 
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CONSTANT IMPROVEMENTS, USE OF DU MONT’S CATHODE = EA@ODERN TELEVISION RECEIVERS IN HOMES ARE SHOWING PICTURES WITH: 
RAY TUBE AND OTHER DE VELOPMENTS HAVE MADE sen , MOVIE CARTY. . Fe 
; MODERN TELEVISION POSSIBLE. : a ; 















































TELEVISION HAS ALSO BEEN USED TO FLY AIRPLANES BY REMOTE CONTROL 
Drawn by Charles P. Beck 





t by Emenvel Demby 








BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the power in Britain’s government. 
There is another House, called the 
House of Lords, but it has little power. 
It is composed of English, Scotch, and 
Irish nobility.* 

Both Houses — Commons and Lords 

make up the British Parliament. 

The head of the British government 
is the Prime Minister. He is also leader 
of that party that has the most seats 
in the House of Commons. He is as- 
sisted by a Cabinet, chosen from mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Britain has two big 
Conservative party and the Labor 
party. In the last election (July 5, 
1945), the Labor party won the ma- 
jority of seats in the Commons. The 
leader of this party, Clement Attlee, be- 
came Prime Minister. 

During the war, Winston Churchill 
was Prime Minister. He is the leader 
of the Conservative party. 

In electing the Labor party to power, 
the British people voted to try out 
socialism. 

Under socialism, the government 
owns and runs the most important in- 
dustries of the nation, the transporta- 
tion system, the post office, telegraph 
and telephone lines, radio, and mines. 

Every nation has a little bit of social- 
ism. The post office in every nation is 
owned and run by the government. In 
many countries the government owns 
and runs the railroads, 

Russia has gone furthe than any 
country in putting nearly everything un- 
der government control. Russia’s form 
of socialism is called communism. 

The difference between 
form of socialism and Britain’s is that 
in Britain the people can vote to change 
it any time they wish. In Russia they 
can’t, because Russia has only one 
party. No other is allowed. The people 
of Great Britain can vote the Labor 
party out of power and vote the Con- 
servative party back into power. The 
Conservative party is against socialism. 

We said that Britain’s Labor party is 
trying out socialism. The Labor party 
has only started on the road to social- 
ism. They have taken over the coal 
mines, the air lines, and the Bank of 
England. They are planning to take 
over other industries. 

Prime Minister Attlee said that suc- 
cess of socialism will depend on the 
workers of Great Britain. Unless they 
work harder and produce more, the 
British government’s plans for social- 
ism will fail, he said. He also said that 
this is not the time for labor to demand 
the 40-hour week. Mr. Attlee asked 


parties — the 


labo¥ #6 put a stop to all strikes.” 
Means word is defined on page 16. 


Russia's | 








The pup that 
taught his master a trick! 


One evening a cocker spaniel pup 
jumped on a bench and curled up 
beside his master’s kid brother. 


Moving fast, his master placed 
his lights, reached for his camera, 
clicked the shutter. The result: a 
prize-winning snapshot. 

And without knowing it, the pup 
had taught his master the trick of 
so many press photographers—al- 
ways keep your camera and equip- 
ment handy, because you never know 
when the perfect shot will pop up. 


Another press photographer’s 
trick: always load your camera with 
Ansco Superpan Press Film when 
you want to get a good picture even 
under difficult lighting conditions. 


Though you may be new to 
cameras, you can get good shots with 


| Superpan Press Film. Because 


Superpan Press has a wide latitude 
that gives you a margin of safety— 
helps. youeget the best possible pic- 
ture in spite of small exposure errors. 


Load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film, today. The 
original superspeed film of press 
photographers. It’s so easy to use! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 





ASK FOR 








FILM ¢ CAMERAS 
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1. BLANKS FOR BRITAIN 


Fill in the blanks in each of the following statements. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 








1. Great Britain is part of the ot 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

2. Australia is part of the British of 
Nations. ; 


3. The larger part of the island lying directly west of 
England is called 





4. The real leader of the British government is called 

5. The — Party controls the government 
ot the United Kingdom at present. 

6, 7, 8. The British legislature is called 
It is composed of the House of 
House of — 











and the 





9, 10. The capital of Great Britain is 
and is situated on the ___________ RRiveerr.. 





My score 


2. ELECTION MATCH 


Match the two columns below. Score 5 points each 
Total, 25. 


——— 1. Number of members in the a. 49 
U. S. House of Representa 
tives. 

——__ 2. Number of members in the b. 34 


U. S. Senate. 
———_ 3. Number of U. S. governors 

elected this year. c. 96 
——— 4. Lowest number of Senate 

seats a party must control 





to hold a majority. d. 246 
5. Number of Republican 
members of House in 80th 
Congress. e. 435 
My score 


3. GRAIN OF SALT 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score 5 points each. Total, 15 


1. How many tons of salt does the U. S. consume each 
year? 


a. 1,000 c. 10,000 

b. 1,000,000 d. 10,000,000 
2. What English word comes from salt? 

a. salute c. salary 

b. salmon d. salamander 


3. Which one of the following substances contains a 
high percentage of salt? 
a. brine 


b. bismuth 


c. borax 


d. bromide 


a * 
X{STARRED W,ORDS 


December 2, 1946 


aq! a 4 These questions are based on articles E 
j zens | UZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacac 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each for the first four 
questions, 10 points for the fifth question. Total, 30. 

















1. Political party 
which won control of 
House and Senate in 
national elections. 


2. Prime Minister of 3 This State has 

Great Britain. enough salt to supply 
man’s needs for 200,- 
000,000 years. 
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ATLANTIC NORTH 
OCEAN 
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4. Where is this fa- 
mous clock tower? 





wa 


5. Name these parts of United Kingdom: 

















A. é. 
B. D. 
My score 


My total CQ score 
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Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined below. 


covenants (KUHV-uh-nantz. Pronounce the a in nantz 
as in cat). Solemn agreements between two or more per- 
sons, groups, or nations, 

collieries (KOLL-yuhr-ihz). Coal mines. 

metropolis (meh-TROPP-uh-lihs). Large, important city. 

nobility (no-BIHL-ih-tih). People of noble rank, such as 
earls, lords, princes. 

traditional (truh-DIHSH-uhn-uhl). Dating back to olden 
times and having been handed down from one generation 
to the next. Beliefs, customs, legends, etc. are traditional. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 
Eire (AIR-eh). 
Edinburgh (EHD-ihn-buh-ruh). 
Glasgow (GLASS-go or GLASS-ko). 
Thames (tehmz). 
Yorkshire. (YORK-shihr or YORK-shuhr). 






Junior Writers Vs he WINNEN.. 
the eal eh ano! 


AN you write poems, essays, short | 
stories? 

We will publish the best original 
writings sent in. by our readers in the 
Junior Writers column. Pupils whose 
writings are published will receive the 
Junior Scholastic Certificate of Merit 
and a’ JSA button, 

All writings submitted will be auto- 
matically considered for prizes in the 
annual Scholastic Awards. Ask your 
teacher to show you her rules booklets 
for Scholastic Writing, Art. and Pho- 
tography Awards 


Maine 


] wandered today through the wood- 
land, 

Down a lonely tree-shaded lane: 

The murmuring pines swayed above me, 

The beautiful pine trees of Maine 

I sat on a knoll where the sunlight 

Sifted its rays through a pine 

I wished I was an artist. 

That I might paint this state of mime 

I would paint the streams and forests, 

And a house at the end of a.ane. ¢ 

But I know that no artist could ever 

Paint all the beauty of Maine 

I would paint a beech grove on a hill- 
top 

Where the squirrels and chipmunks 
play; 

Where in childhood | used to wander 

With the children across the way 

I would paint the deep blue ocean, 

Where the sky meets the water it 
seems; 

I would paint the lakes and meadows — 

L can picture it all in my dreams. 


No matter how far I wander the bright light service of 
From this beautiful state of Maine, | dita: leading batteries: 


My heart will not be contented 
Till I return home again. 


























: 
Gail L. McSorley, | 5 | 
Derby (Maine) Grammar School =r 
2o 
The Fish and Me a 
> 
It a fish 
Had a wish 
What would he be? Or 
oo 
Ow 
Maybe the fish _ 
With the wish St 
<O 
Might want to be ME. “= 
| | MINUTES 900 
The fish that was me 
Would live m a house These results of vital service tests* prove that Bright Star batteries give 
And Id live in the sea you more bright light longer than the two other leading brands tested. | 
= ie Insist on the best — it’s Bright Star by test! 
rd swim iii ti a pool *Chart based on laboratory tests conducted under government standards. ty 
While the poor fish Famous Sinee 1909 ' 
Went to school. 
Franklin Tretter, BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
P. S. 135, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SHE, 


OMETHING new and novel in Christ- 
S mas gifts are these “make them your- 
self” earrings. They cost only a few cents 
each (welcome news for your Christmas 
budget!), but they look like a million. 
Well, a couple of thousand, anyway! 

You need only: Very small scraps of 
almost any material; a few inches of bias 
tape; beads, sequins or other miscellaneous 
trimmings; a 10c tube of household cement 
from the dime store; screw backs from an 
old pair of earrings; and clear shellac. 

TO MAKE BASE: Cut 6 squares of 


















































stiff cardboard about 1/16 in. thick. 
Squares may be any size, but % in. x % in. 
is suggested. Glue 3 squares together with 
household cement to make base of each 
earring (Fig. 1). 

TO COVER: Cover with any material 
except very thin fabrics, which are too 
sheer to conceal cardboard. Cotton, rayon, 
linen, velvet, felt are easy to work with. 

Cut 4 squares of small-figured print, 
plaid, or checked fabric, 3/16 in. larger 








Valuable awards worth winning =in the 
Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 


% 8 Delta Lathes 
% 8 Delta Circular Saws 
% 8 Delta Scroll Saws 


% 24 Delta Buffer and 
Grinding Heads 


Wouldn't it be great, if you won a 
brand-new Delta Power Tool! 

If you are in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades, you are eligible to try. Simply 
enter a project of yours — in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 





Industrial Arts Competition. 

You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving... (2) Fur- 
niture Making... (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of 
any kind, 

Ask your shop teacher for the official 
rules booklet containing detailed 
instructions. 

Then start working on your entry. It 
may earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a swell Delta Power Tool! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MILWAUKEE 


ous \ / Pat on 





on each side than cardboard. Cut out tiny 
squares at each corner (Fig. 1A); fold 
edges down flat and smooth over sides of 
base (Fig. 1B); and glue sides only. 
Cover top and bottom of each earring in 
this manner. 

Stretch bias tape (or strip of same fabric 
used for top and bottom) tightly around 
sides. Turn under small hem on overlap- 
ping end, and sew ends together ( Fig. 1C). 
Note: Be sure to keep tape taut and close- 
fitting so it will not slide loosely on sides. 





FIG2 sew on felt initials or flowed 




















Approximately % in. of tape should extend 
over top and bottom. Turn these margins 
down (tape is already turned under for 
hem); fold as indicated (Fig. 1D) to 
make smooth corners; and whip to fabric 
on top and bottom with tiny stitches. 

Paint all fabrics except felt with a coat 
of clear shellac to give hard, glossy finish 
and protect fabric from dirt and wear. Glue 
on screw backs from pair of old earrings 
or use backs from 10c earrings bought at 
dime store (Fig. 1E). 

FIG. 2: Use felt or other one-color fab 
ric and cover exactly as described above 
Before covering, sew initials or small flowe: 
dcsigns cut from felt to top cover of each 
earring. Suggestion: Put first initial on one 
earring, last initial on the other to make a 
truly novel and clever pair. 








beads 
J bag Pond 








thread “fabric 











FIG. 3: Cover as described above with 
one-color fabric. Trim with tiny colored 
beads (like those used in Indian Bead 
Belts) or sparkling sequins. 

FJG. 4: Cover (as in Fig. 1) with plain 
fabric, then glue square of tin (cut from 
flattened tin can) to top to make “silver” 
earrings. This may be decorated in a vari 
ety of ways. ... (1) Before gluing tin to 
top, punch design of small holes in tin 
with ice pick or nail. (2) Punch larger 
holes (size of beads), and glue assorted 
color beads firmly into holes after tin has 
been glued to earrings. (3) Cut straight 
pins 1/8 in. from heads and push through 
holes in tin to form a design of “silver” 
knobs. 

—Mary Cooper 














Send us your best 
snapshots! You have 
@ good chance to 
win a Shutterbug 
membership button! 





Here are three new Shutterbug snapshots 
sent in by our readers. More snaps will be 
published in future issues. 





Joseph Meyerowitz snapped this “shot” on 
visit to Detroit Zoo. He is 11 and in 7th 
grade at the Howland School, Chicago, Ill. 


Familiar farm scene was submitted by Jim 
Belt, age 13. Jim is in the 8th grade at 
Wayne Junior High School, Wayne, Mich. 


Photo of a model sailboat was snapped by 
Walter Heerwig, 12. Walter is in the 7th 
grade at P, S. 17, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Be a Shutterbug! 


Not Shark Proof 
Sailor (swimming in jungle lake): 
“Are you sure there are no crocodiles 
here?” 
Native: “Uh-huh. The sharks scared 
them all away!” 


Roberta Beloie 
Stevens Jr. H. S., Claremont, N. H. 


Weather Prophet 

A cranky old lady who lived alone 
was greatly annoyed because her neigh- 
bors forgot to ask her to go on a picnic 
with them. On the morning of the pic- 
nic the neighbors realized their mis- 
take and sent a boy to ask the old lady 
to come along. 

“It’s too late now!” 


she snapped at 
him. 


“I've already prayed for rain!” 
Shirley Wood 


Overbrook Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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No Horns 
Cowboy: “What kind of saddle do 
you want—one with a horn, or_ one 
without?” 
Dude: “Without, I guess. There 
doesn’t seem to be much traffic around 


»” 
here. 
David Haines, Gaskill School, Jeannette, Pa. 


First Pedal to the Left 


A truck driver lost control of his 
truck. He ran the car into the kitchen 
of a house heside the road. A woman 
was ironing. Bewildered, the driver 
blurted out, “Pardon me, ma’am. Can 
you tel] me the way to Detroit?” 

“Yes,” she replied icily. “Straight 
past the sideboard, then turn to the left 
by the piano.” 


Carolyn Leman, Mansfield, Ohio 














“BOY, IS IT EVER FUN— 





Ask 


» deacher— 

about the Scholastic Industrial Arts 

Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 

azine and Aluminum Company of 

America. Get into this competition. 
Here’s your chance to make some 


really beautiful things in the most 
modern of metals—aluminum. Learn to 
work with it now, and you will be able 
to make good use of your knowledge 
when you are through school. 

Aluminum is easy to work and shape 
into many useful and artistic articles. 
Your choice of projects is wide because 
of the many forms in which aluminum 
is available—and because aluminum 
lendsS itself to every metal-working 
method. You'll enjoy making things of 
aluminum. 

Tell your teacher you'd like to get into 
this competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALEOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM — 


Pe ee 


making things of ALUMINUM 


for this competition” 





26 Cash huaaids 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP !—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP li—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Foul-Shot Artist 


“agUH, look who wants to play basket- 

ball!” That was the cry that greet- 
ed Harold “Bunny” Levitt when he tried 
out for his neighborhood team about 
twelve years ago. 

And ‘no wonder. Bunny was just a lit- 
tle over five feet. Everyone told him he 
was too short. 

That set Bunny thinking. At the rate 





he was growing he knew it would take 
fifty years before he'd reach average 
height. Something else had to be done. 

Glancing through the sports pages 
that evening, he read about a basket- 
ball team that had been beaten. despite 
the fact they had scored more field goals 


than the opponents. They had lost be- 
cause they wete able to sink only four 
of twenty foul attempts. 

That gave Bunny an idea. He decided 
to become a free-throw artist. From that 
day on, he shot 1,000 fouls a day 

One day he started counting those 
+ ; made. When he dropped in 100 with- 
out a miss, he scooped up the ball and 
dashed off to the gym where he had re- 
ceived his first setback. 

Singling out the coach he asked, 





its great fun 
when you 


Swug 


xy wit 
TWEENS, 


triple reservoir PENS 
for lettering 


Write tov Speedball Charts on pen lettering~ 
include GSin stamps to cover mailing” 


| HUNT PEN CO. 


Quality Photo Finishing At 
These Low Prices! 6 Offers! 


Any 6 to 16 exp e roll d loped, with 

1 print of each good negotive—25c. 

4 2 sets of prints from same roll—30c. 
50 prints from your negatives, “up to size 
116—2c¢ each; larger sizes—3c each. Small- 
er quantities—2'/c, 3/2 each. 

[4] 8 ‘'King-size’” enlarged prints—30c—from 
35 mm. up to size 120 (approx. Tize 34%,” 
x 4Y,") 

[5] *"King-size’’ prints from your negatives— 
4c each. 
















“FREE — Handy Filmail-a-tainers. Send for 
your & today! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
We Pay Return Postage 
BRIDGEPORT FILM STUDIOS 
yep" 4 « ° 
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“Aren't many games won from the foul 
line?” The puzzled coach answered, 
“Yes. So what?” Bunny went on, “Well, 
I can make 100 without a miss.” A 
chorus of laughs greeted his remark. 








“Bunny” Lewitt 


So Bunny started throwing them in. 
When he passed the fifty mark, the 
coach’s eyes started popping. All in all, 
Bunny swished 225 fouls in a row 
through the cords. 

He was made. Shortly afterward, he 
was signed as an exhibition artist with 
the Chicago All-Stars. A few months 
later, he made John (Strange As It 
Seems) Hix and Bob (Believe It Or 
Not) Ripley sit up and take notice. He 
set a new world’s free throw record of 
499 free throws in a row! That day he 
shot fouls for seven and a half hours 
|and missed only two of 871 tries. 
| The famous pro team, the Globe 
| Trotters, then grabbed him. From 1936 
| to 1939, he toured the world with them, 
| offering $1,000 to anyone who could 

beat him from the foul line, 

Nobody collected, Bunny shot ‘em all 
ways — standing, sitting, even back- 
wards over his head, 

| After leaving the Trotters, Bunny 
| went to work for the Converse Rubber 
| Co. And he’s still with them. Nowadays 
| he. travels all over the country, hold- 
ing basketball clinios, 
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WEY NANIGANS 


DRAW A LINE: Draw a line through 
19 nuntbers'— from circled X to circled 
Y — so that you make the highest possible 
score. No diagonal moves allowed, and 
don’t cross your own path. Highest score 
we could make is 76. Can you beat us? 








@13247972 
654395217 
864395481 
126835673 


27943673M 


DITCH DIGGER’S DILEMMA: A ditch 
digger, on his way to work, fell down a 
pit 20 ft. deep and 8 ft. wide. Although 
the walls of the pit were of dirt, they 
were too steep to climb. The ditch digger 
tried plunging his shovel into the dirt 
floor of the pit and standing on it, but he 
found he was still°a long way from the 
top. How did he get out of the pit unaided? 

FIGURE THIS OUT: Think of a num- 
ber and double it. Add an even number 
Divide the total by two. Subtract the 
original number you thought of. The 
answer will be half the even number you 
were told to add. 


THAR SHE BLOWS!: Shiver my tim- 
bers, man the topsails, and sheet the 
mizzenmast! A school of whales, nine to 
be exact, has just been sighted off the bow 
of the good ship HEnanigans. With your 
pencil, draw three straight lines so each 
line harpoons three whales. No whale may 
be harpooned by more than one line. 
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Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 


LINEADUCTIONS: Lane, lame. Sane, 
same. Dane, dame. 

DAY TO DAY: Sunday. 

CURIOUS CODE: Decoded, the letter 
reads: Desperate Dave is hidden in the 
Black Hills, 10 miles from here. He is sup- 
posed to be wearing a white shirt, and has 
a long scar down the side of his face. If 
you want to catch him, you'd better get 
here early next week and bring plenty of 
help. 

HOOK INTO FISH: Fook, fiok, fisk, fish. 











“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


NOCTURNE 


“\“ An RKO Picture 


In this melodrama, the murder is 
solved by tough-guy George Raft. Raft 
is cast as a home-loving cop named Joe, 
He plays Lt. Joe Warne with the dead- 
pan grimness that Dick Powell, Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Alan Ladd so admire. 

If murder is your meat, you'll 
find the clues are more logical here than 
in most dramas of this sort. 


THE PLAINSMAN AND THE LADY 
A Republic Picture 
This western relates the hazards of 
establishing the Pony Express back in 
1859. Vera Ralston, the lady, is a poor 
choice for the heroine. And it’s annoy- 
ing to have the rugged plainsman (Wil- 
liam Elliott) pay more attention to her 
than to his Pony Express. Other mem- 
bers of the cast go in for fancy melo- 
dramatics which are pretty ridiculous 
in a shootin’ saga. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN 


MA United Artists Picture 


Hedy Lamarr plays the part of a 
strange and wicked woman. It’s neither 
inspiring nor amusing to watch her 
ruin one life after another. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE 


“A Paramount Picture 


In this light comedy an attractive 
couple (Loretta Young and David 








Niven) get tired of hearing their team 
referred to as “the perfect marriage.” 
So they labor through this whole story 
trying to cook up a case for divorce. 
But they don’t do a very good job of 
convincing either themselves or their 
audience of their plight. The story ends 
as it began with David massaging the 
crick out of Loretta’s collarbone. 


MOVIE CHECK UP 


Drama: “The Strange Woman. “Angel 
on My Shoulder. “““Sister Kenny. “Abie’s 
Irish Rose. ““Two Years Before the Mast. 
“Deception. 

Comedy: “The Perfect Marriage. 
“Margie. “““Caesar and Cleopatra. “No 
Leave, No Love. 

Mystery: ““Nocturne. 

Western: “The Plainsman and the Lady, 
“My Darling Clementine. 


Block That Interference 


AN you take it? Sure you can— 

when it’s a football tackle or a sled 
ride down an icy hill. 

But how do you rate when it comes 
time to tussle with some brain fodder? 
Do you study with the same determi- 
nation that you use in sports? Or are 
you a “softie” when it comes to con- 
centration? 

Don't kid yourself that being tough 
on the football field makes up for flunk- 
ing two courses! It doesn’t. If you 
haven't the will power to sit down and 
study — without listening to the radio, 
phoning a friend, or getting into a con- 
versation with the family — you're a 
“softie.” 

How do you suppose a person be- 
comes expert at a job? By hard appli- 
cation to the job and a determination 








How're you dom? 


You want to dispose of the paper in 
which your lunch was wrapped. Should 
you: 

A. Throw the paper on the floor? 

B. Throw it in the nearest waste bas- 
ket? 

C. Tear it into small pieces and scat- 
ter them in the air? 

"19941109 SI gj 





to learn all about it. You may not know 
whether you want to be a_ pilot, 
farmer, nurse, reporter, or salesman. 
But.you can learn to study and concen- 
trate right now —if you have the de- 
termination. Then, when the time 
comes for you to apply yourself to a 
job, you'll know how to keep your mind 
on it and block out all interference. 


"The Sitiece 

















WIN! 


- GIFTS 















STUDENTS! 


Here’s Your Chance to 


* CASH PRIZES 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


For full contest information, ask your art teacher or write to 
SCHOLASTIC © 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17 


following fields: 


1. Freehand Drawing in colored inks. 
2. Freehand Drawing in black inks. 


3. Cartooning. 


4. Mechanical Drawing.* 
*Avxiliary prize aworded for drawings completed with Higgins Ink. 


Entries will be exhibited and valu- 
able additional prizes awarded 
by a nearby department store 
sponsor, perhaps in your city. 


Junior and Senior High Scheel Students 


may enter classroom work done in drawing ink in any of the 


HIGGINS LNkK CO. INC. 


271 NINTH STREET. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 





THE INTERRATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


NIGGAS 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement nation | the word ‘ ovals,’ the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in a ‘ddition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must y for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. if yo. do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 








10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big pachege 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received from foreign 

Includes stamps from Africa, South America, "philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby, etc., air- 

mails, commemoratives, and worth up to 50c and 








stamps w 
75e. This amazing offer a ven for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, only. One 
if not more than delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


a customer, money back 













LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
Free Stamp zine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
~y) — Stamp Co. 
Dept. tile Rock, Ark. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


today for big new and the. countries to oneal oat 


i from Egypt. ear 
\ ange scones, ofc FRE te 
aporavsl appheart ist eoing Sy ooo 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 
_ 





5 ed bargain lists 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





“POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


| Latest Seott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues “‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given te appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda Prench Colonials — Early British Colo- 
ial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
Se for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY. Dept. SB, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 





NEW AIR MAIL RATES 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HE cost ot sending letters by air 

mail, which was reduced from 8 
cents to 5 cents per ounce in the 
United States on October 1, has been 
reduced by more than 50 per cent for 
mail to foreign countries. 

Postmaster General Robert E. Han- 
negan said: “Foreign nations are en 
thusiastic about our reduced air post 
age rates, Today the nations of the 
world are bound together by commu- 
nications — highways, sea lanes, and by 
air. I firmly believe that low cost and 
rapid postal communications will play 
a big part in developing | international 
understanding and peace. 

Postmaster Hannegan expects other 
nations to follow our lead by reducing 
their air posta] rates. 

Readers of Junior Scholastic will be 
interested in the following list of coun 
tries and colonies, with figures giving 
the new low air mail postal rate per 
half-ounce. Locate these places on your 
world map. If you have a stamp album. 
write in the air postal rate for each na 
tion and colony. The figures stand for 
cents. 

Aden 25. Afghanistan 25, Albania 15. 
Algeria 15, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 25, An- 
gola (Portuguese West Africa) 25, Argen 
tina 10, Avstralia 25, Austria 15, Azores 15 

Bahrein 25, Belgian Congo 25, Belgium 
15, Bolivia 10, Brazil 10, British Camer 
oons 25, British Guiana 10, British Somali 
land 25, Brunei 25, Bulgaria 15, Burma 25 

Canary Islands 25, Cape Verde Islands 
25, Ceylon 25, Chile 10, China 25, Colum 
bia 10, Corsica 15, Cyprus 25, Czechoslo 
vakia 15. 

Dahomey 25, Denmark 15. 

Ecuador 10, Egypt 15, Eritrea 25, Es 
tonia 15, Ethiopia 25. 

Falkland Islands 10, Faroe Islands, Fed 
erated Malay States 25, Fiji 25, Finland 15, 
France 15, French Cameroons 25, French 
Equatorial Africa 25, French Guiana 10, 
French Guinea 25, French Indo-China 25, 
French Settlements in India 25, French 
Somaliland 25, French Sudan 25, French 
Togoland 25. 

Gambia 25, Germany 15, Gibraltar 15, 
Gold Coast Colony 25, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 15, Greece 15. 

Hong Kong 25, Hungary 15. 

Iceland 15, India, British 25, Lran 25, 





DIFFERENT Stamps including C emo. 

is ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. We buy collections 

. ADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


trish Commemorative Collection 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 








GIGANTIC GRAB BAG — 10 Cents ‘2, ,Anrmovat 


This packet is made up of irreplaceable items, odds and ends 

from our stock, and discontinued material. No two packets 

alike, but all guaranteed to catalog over ten times our 

price, and each containing a bonus of TWO — SETS. 
Limited Supply So Write For Yours Tod 

WILLIAM THIEM, 110014 St. Pau! St., Rochester 5, N.Y. 


PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous Bird, 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate Map, Kiwi, 
Russian Music, Swedish Commemorative and others. 
This outstanding packet given free for only 3e 
postage to approval applicants. 

Star Stamp Company, Dept. S, Lakewood, New York 








ADEN To ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR including CYPRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY Se with approvals. 


LYMAN CO.s@ept. 23, Box 139, C.$.A., N. ¥. C. 8 
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EIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot neon “Indo China Airmail (showing captured war 
oo by — aps). Genuine Greenland, Ivory Coast, 5 - 
Porto Equitorial 





ieenan, angenaten, Kenya, i 8, New Zealand, 
Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines **voleano’’ ot 
= | cane Geeupation bank note, ete. ALL ONLY 10c 


rREFORD., 
Piet a “e FORD, P. 0. Box 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 


———s 
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Saturday Evening Post 


“It’s probably a grain of sand.” 


lraq 25, Ireland 25, Italian Somaliland 25. 
Italy 15, Ivory Coast 25. 

Kenya and Uganda 25. 

Latvia 15, Lebanon, Republic of 25, 
Liberia 25, Libya 15, Lithuania 15, Lux- 
embourg 15. 

Macao 25, Madagascar 25, Madeira 
islands 15, Malay States ( Nonfederated ) 
25, Malta 15, Manchuria 25, Mauritania 25, 
Mauritius 25, Morocco (British) 15, Mo- 
rocco (French) 15, Morocco (Spanish) 15. 

Netherlands 15, Netherlands Indies 25, 
New Caledonia 25, Newfoundland 10, New 
Zealand 25, Niger 25, Nigeria 25, North 
Borneo 25, Norway 15, Nyasaland Protec- 
torate 25. 

Palestine 25, Paraguay 10, Peru 10, 
Philippines 25, Poland 15, Portugal 15, 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique) 25, 
Portuguese Guinea 25, Portuguese India 
25, Portuguese West Africa (see Angola 
and Portuguese Guinea). 

Reunion 25, Rhodesia (Northern) 25, 
Rhodesia (Southern) 25, Rio de Oro 25, 
Romania 15. 

Sarawak 25, Saudi Arabia 25, Senegal 25, 
Siam 25, Sierra Leone 25, South-West 
Africa 25, Spain (including Spanish offices 
in North Africa) 15, Spanish Guinea 25, 
Straits Settlements 25, Surinam 10, Sweden 
15, Switzerland 15, Syria 25. 

Tanganyika 25, Trans-Jordan 25, Tunisia 
15, Turkey 15. 

Union of South Africa 25, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 15, Uruguay 10. 

Vatican City State 15, Venezuela 10. 

Yemen 25, Yugoslavia 15. 

Zanzibar 25. 

Note: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands are part of the United 
States and come under the U. S. air mail 
rate of 5 cents per ounce. 


Who Won? 

Jimmy: “Listen, Patsy, I'll bet you a 
nickel that I can kiss you without touch- 
ing you.” 

Patsy: “I'll take that bet.” 

Jimmy: “Get ready, this is going to 
be a cinch.” (He kisses her.) 

Patsy: “Give me a nickel. You touched 
me when you kissed me.” 


Jimmy: “Okay, here’s your nickel.” 
Robert Cunningham, P. 8. 118 Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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He’s Hungry 


A woman approached a long line 
outside of the opera house to buy 
tickets for the opera, Tales of Hoffman. 

“What are you people waiting for?” 
she asked. 

“Tales of Hoffman,” was the answer. 

“Well,” she remarked getting into 
he line, “that'll do for me too. I don’t 
know how to cook ’em, but my husband 
will eat anything. 


John A. Hamby, Norwood @chool, Birmingham, Ala. 


Guaranteed 


Lady: “Are you sure this century 
plant will bloom in a hundred years?” 
Salesman: “If it doesn’t, bring it back 
and we'll refund your money.” 
Sylvia Deutelbaum, Fitagerald School, Detroit, Mich. 


No Scratch 


The new, young mother went to the 
store to buy diapers. As he was wrap- 
ping her purchase, the clerk said: 
That'll be $1.80, plus tax.” 

The new, young mother exclaimed in 
1 horrified tone: “Oh, I don’t use tacks. 


T 


| use safety pins.” 
Dick Burdick, Crosby-Ironton H. 8., Ironton, Mich. 


Didn’t Darn It 
Airman (explaining crash): “I just 
happened to hit an airpocket.” 
Sympathetic lady: “Oh dear! And 


there was a hole in it?” 
Alice Elizabeth Caton, Concord (N. C.) H. 8 


Short and Sweet 
Andy: “Your kitten is very small. 
How do you keep her that way?” 
Candy: “I feed her condensed milk.” 


Delaura Kesling, Toledo 11, Ohto 


Joke of the Week 


A Gold Star JSA button goes to 
LaVerle Arlderink, of Waukazoo School, 
Holland, Michigan, for sending in the 
following joke, selected as the best this 

eek: 

It was during a blizzard in the mid- 
dle of January. The condemned man 
was being given a choice of foods for his 
last meal. He had already chosen the 
main dish and the warden had asked 
him what he wanted most for dessert. 

“Strawberries and cream,” answered 
the convict. 

“But,” exclaimed the warden, “straw- 
berries aren’t in season, now.” 

“That's all right,”’ answered the con- 
viet, “I'll wait.” 





Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-sane; 5-Oder; 6-lo; 8-Bavaria; 10- 

lof; ll-egg; 14-in; 15-Berlin; 18-S.S.; 20-braise; 
up; 22-mi; 23-be; 24-an; 25-Bremen; 29-N. Y.; 
armica; 31-I'd; 32-thy; 33-are; 34-men. 
DOWN: 1-sob; 2-Ada; 3-Nev.; 4-era; 6-lion; 
af; 9-Rhine; 1l-ebb; 12-German; 13-grainy; 

\6-li; 17-is; 18-submit; 19-speech; 25-Baden; 26-rr.; 
en; 28-nay; 3l-ire; 33-am, 


n> 


1. Inhabitant of Scotland. 

5. Very small quantity. 

6. Island in Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 
7. Main island of Great Britain. 

13. Gone by. 14. Punish. 

16. Kind of tree. 18. Mineral spring. 
19. To exist. 20. Rhode Island (abbr. ). 


22. New York (abbr.). 23. Kind of grain. 

24. City in China. 27. Milliliter (abbr.). 

28. War between South Africa and Great 
Britain. 29. To accomplish. 

30. Indefinite article meaning one. 

$1. Mile (abbr. ). 32. Boy’s nickname. 

33. Robs. 37. More slowly. 

39. Ever. 41. Louisiana (abbr.). 

43. Advertisement. 

44. For example (abbr.). 

45. Nickname for veteran. 

46. Something that erases. 

49. Made use of. 

51. Inhabitants of Australia. 


1. Male title of respect. 2. Girl’s name. 
8. Province of New Zealand. 

4. Tribe of Indians. 

6. Sharp cutting tool. 

7. Town south of London, England. 

8. Asiatic kingdom. 9. Small insect. 
10. Sixth tone of scale. 

11. Ancient name for Britain. 

12. Daughter of one’s brother. 

15. Length of time. 
17. Kentueky (abbr.). 
21. Country in S. Asia. 
25. Hour (abbr.). 

28. Steadying weight. 
31. Archipelago of S. Burma. 

32. To such a degree. 

33. Southwest (abbr.). 

34. Starting point in golf. 

35. Lake in Scotland. 36. Sows. 

38. River in S.E. Germany. 

40. Route (abbr. ). 41. Grassy meadow. 
42. Island group S. of Papua. 

47. Ancient Roman unit of weight. 

48. Egyptian sun god. 

50. South America (abbr.). 


Answer in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 


26. To depart. 
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CAN YOU USE 
$25! $15! $10! 


You have a chance to 
win a prize in 


FINGER 
PAINTING 


Do you have your heart set on a bicycle, skates, 
a new dress or suit? A Scholastic Award in 
easy-to-do Finger Painting or General Design 
offers you many chances to win cash prizes. And 
the honor you receive may have an important 
effect on your future. Ask your teacher how te 
get started. 


These Finer Gold Medal Products 
Help Produce Better Results 


You'll find Inspiration and help in the brilliant, 
even-fowing colors of Artista Tempera, Water 
Colors and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma and 
Besco Crayons, Shaw Finger Paint, and Gold 
Medal Colored Chalk Crayons. Send today for 
FREE Booklet ‘’S.A.,” a helpful guide in using 
these and other Gold Medal art products. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


” 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
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B INSTEAD OF MEDALS* for bravery and meritorious serv- IN SPEAKING MALAYAN, travelers report, the native uses 
ice, we are told that Chinese Generals have often the word “Parker’’ to express “superlative quality 
i Li awarded Parker “51” pens. For in China—as else- ... the best”’ in talking of all types of preferred goods. 
: ! where—the ‘‘51”’ has become a symbol of prestige. A real tribute to the “51” that writes dry with wet ink. 
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. THE NEWS SPREADS FAST in Colon when “51”’ pens ar- @ WORTH A SILVER-SHEATHED DAGGER! Forced down on 
rive. And all the treasures of this world crossroads — the sky road to Morocco, a B-24 crew bargained 
the jewels and mosaics, the porcelains and fabrics ® with Arabs. 10,000 francs was asked for a beautiful 
; —have difficulty competing for the buyers’ interest. @ dagger. But they made the trade for a Parker “51”! 





. (ts the worlds most storied pe 


} ... and the most-wanted, too! 


In lands near and far—wherever men put their thoughts in 
writing and fine workmanship is appreciated — Parker ‘‘51”’ is 
the most sought-after pen. There’s such beauty in the gleam- 
ing, tapered shaft. The.exclusive Parker point is hooded 
; against air, dirt and damage. It stays moist—starts in- 
stantly and glides without pressure. And this is the 
only pen designed for satisfactory use with Parker 
“51” ink that dries as it writes. More Parker 
“51” pens are now being shipped to dealers. 
Perhaps sooner than you think, you may 
own this world’s most-wanted pen. 


*All incidents cited here are based on 
actual stories reported to Parker 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Co. a r e r 




















Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Secondary Education in the South, ed- 
ited with a foreword by W. C. Ryan, 
J. M. Gwynn, A. K. King. Universi 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. 26 
pp., $3. 


Educational leaders throughout the 
Southern States have contributed to this 
study. They have produced a critical 
analysis of the progress of the South 
since 1900. There are chapters on 
trends in curriculum development, ex- 
perimental programs, high school li- 
braries, and community education. No 
attempt is made to gloss over shortcom- 
ings, but just dues are paid to advances 
made since the turn of the century. In 
an introductory chapter the belief is ex- 
pressed that improvement will continue 
if the solution of problems is left to “na- 
tive leadership of whites and Negroes 
and if interference by outside agitators 
can be prevented.” 

Southern teachers will find this book 
a practical guide to secondary educa- 
tion in the South. Teachers of other 
sections will find that long-held ideas 
about Southern education need revision. 


The World’s Wings, by Lucien Zach- 
aroff. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 


310 pp., $3. 


The pie in the sky is being cut up by 
private airlines, interests which favor 
one big airline privately owned, ship- 
ping companies, railroads, other surface 
lines of transportation, and those who 
favor government ownership of airlines. 

Mr. Zacharoff has long been inter- 
ested in air transportation as a journal- 
ist and consultant to both industry and 
government. He has attempted to pre- 
sent objectively the views of all com- 
peting interests. His prime concern is 
the danger of a third World War, and 
he feels that “air imperialism would be 
a factor in bringing about such a cat- 
aclysm.” The author concludes with a 
plea for public control because “air 
transportation is too much laden with 
public interest to be safely turned over 
to private groups.” High school seniors 
will find the first chapter an excellent 
survey of the advances made in aviation 
during the last thirty years. 


Victory Over Pain. A History of Anes- 
thesia, by Victor Robinson. Henry 
Schuman, 1946. 338 pp., $3.50. 


“The first cry of pain through the 
primitive jungle was the first call for a 
physician.” Effective relief from pain 
did not come until one hundred years 


ago when ether was discovered. The 
history of anesthesia, however, goes 
back to the herbalists of ancient times 
and is going forward today. 

Dr. Robinson, who has been writing 
medical history for thirty-five years, has 
contributed a highly readable volume 
to the Life of Science Library projected 
by the publishers. There are chapters 
on individual contributors to anesthesia 
and topical treatments ‘such as “Nar- 
cotics in the Middle Ages” and “Twi- 
light Sleep.” 

This book is not overloaded with 
technical matter. High schoo] science 
students will find it easy to read and 
important to an understanding of the 
history of medicine. A critical bibliog- 
raphy will enhance its value for science 
teachers. 


Building Our Country, by Josephine D. 
Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
D. C. Heath, 1946. 205 pp., $1.28. 


This simply written reader in Ameri- 
can history was prepared by two former 
teachers of immigrants and _ illiterate 
adults. It covers the period between the 
voyages of Columbus and our present 
machine age. The chapters conclude 
with simple exercises designed to build 
vocabulary and stimulate discussion. The 
introductory suggestions will be of help 
to social studies teachers who have to 
meet the needs of slow learners at the 
junior high school level. 


Postage Stamps, 1847-1946 (Post Office 
Dept.) Catalog No. P.4.10:946, 158 
pp. il. 30c. 


For all who collect stamps this re- 
vised edition is designed to give the 
latest authoritative statement on the 
postage stamps of the United States, 
covering and inclusive of the above 
dates. 





Courtesy of Y.W.C.A 


News and 


Scientific Study of Education. A new 
institute was launched in November at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to study with scientific precision the 
relations between education and de- 
mocracy. A distinguished body of inter- 
national educators will conduct lectures, 
seminars, and round-table discussions. 
Subjects scheduled for investigation in- 
clude the relations between instructional 
policy in a given country and its form 
of government, the present and future 
aims of the United Nations, and the 
political evolution of Russia during the 
19th century. The Institute is also plan- 
ning to publish a quarterly scientific 
review and a number of monographs. 

YWCA Aid to Women Abroad. A sur- 
vey of many countries ravaged by war 
has indicated the widespread desire of 
women for leadership training. The 
YWCA plans to extend this aid through 
its Round-the-World YWCA_ Recon- 
struction Fund Campaign for $2,100,- 
000. The collection will be undertaken 
during January and February. The 
money will be used, on a non-sectarian 
basis, to send American secretaries over- 
seas to train and assist women leaders. 
The YWCA will do its utmost to help 
women overseas become self-reliant cit- 
izens, capable of contributing to their 
own national reconstruction and_ to 
world peace. 


Swedish Pen Vals Call Again. On 
March 4, 1946, Senior Scholastic pub- 
lished a note, “Sweden Calling.” The 
request for young Americans to corre- 
spond with Swedish boys and girls met 
with a good response, but older boys 
are still needed. Since that time we 
have had requests from new readers 
asking to be oi in touch with young 
people overseas. 

Everyone writing from the United 
States should use a postcard stating 
name, address, age, sex, interests, and 
hobbies. This will make it easier for our 
Swedish correspondents to build up a 
file without burdening their smal] cler- 
ical staff. The address is: My Friend 
Abroad, Lastmakaregatan 27 B, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


Sketches for Young Historians. Ele- 
mentary students of American history 
will like Doris E. Pettingill’s simple line 
drawings of people who walk the pages 
of our history books from early colonial 
days to recent times. The sketches in- 
clude Indians, pioneer children, west- 
ward migrants, gold miners, etc. The 
costumes are authentic, and the white 
mimeographed pages of the pamphlet 
will take colored crayons. Planners of 
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. BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF 60 
MEN AND WOMEN WHO HELPED 
MAKE AMERICA GREAT. 


Bunvers OF AMERICA brings to boys and 
girls sixty single page biographies of memorable 
American men and women whose contributions 
to our national history should be known and 
respected by every student. 

This book avails itself of the popular cartoon-style 
picture-story method and blends the text with 
dramatic illustrations, thus creating vivid, lasting 
impressions of these notable historical figures. 
Beginning with John Quincy Adams, BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA includes among its sixty capsule-biog- 
raphies such well known figures as Clara Barton, 
Thomas A. Edison, Andrew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 
Abraham Lincoln, and George Washington. Many 
lesser known Ngures receive their due also; among 
them George W. Carver, Horace Mann. 


PRICE, 15¢ EACH FOR 
10 OR MORE; SINGLE 
COPY, 20c. REMIT- 
TANCE IS REQUESTED 
WITH ORDERS FOR LESS 
THAN 10 COPIES. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me 


|} Send bill later 


(Payment is required with orders for less than 10 copies.) 


copies of Builders of America. 
[] | enclose $ ——_____ 





historical plays will be aided in design- 
ing clothes for the cast. (Costume 
Plates. Published by Mrs. William E. 
Kane, The Harley School, 1981 Clover 
Street, Rochester 10, N. Y., 30 pp. 75c.) 

$10,000 Year Specialist in Education. 
The streamlining of Congress, provided 
for by the LaFollette-Monroney Act, 
permits the appointment of a $10,000- 
a-year non-partisan specialist in educa- 
tion to advise Congress on school 
legislation. Six educators are under con- 
sideration by Dr. Emest S. Griffith, 
head of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 

Reduce Vandalism. Among the sug- 
gestions garnered from 25 cities for 
lessening school vandalism is this one: 
Ask the children to supplement the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag with: 
“I pledge that I will preserve and pro- 
tect this school which my parents have 
provided for me.” 





A QUESTION OF BUSINESS 


The exchange of letters printed below 
highlights a business problem which 
often causes concern to Scholastic 
Magazines. We have every desire to 
cooperate with schools in such a posi- 
tion, but we hope our explanation makes 
clear that we cannot afford to give 
away copyrighted property on a purely 
charitable basis. 


Scholastic Magazines 
Dear Sirs: 

In our Girls’ Club program we find your 
special features invaluable. So much so 
that we find our one copy of your maga- 
zine inadequate. May I have permission to 
mimeograph copies of certain features from 
consecutive magazines for free distribution 
to the student body? 

Sincerely, 
Librarian 
Dear Miss : 

We should like very much to accede to 
your request for permission to distribute 
mimeograph copies of our features, par- 
ticularly as we realize that your financial 
facilities are probably very restricted. 

However, in self-protection, we cannot 
afford to grant permissions of this kind to 
one school and not to others. You will see, 
we are sure, that such a relaxation of our 
rules would make it impossible for us to 
build up a substantial market for our maga- 
zines. We cannot remain in business on the 
strength of one copy to each school library. 

We realize that there are cases where 
students cannot afford to subscribe indi- 
vidually, but in such cases we feel that it 
is the obligation of Boards of Education 
in the local communities to see that essen- 
tial materials, such as our classroom maga- 
zines, are furnished to the schools at public 
expense. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that issues of all Scholastig Maga- 
zines may be purchased in bulk quantities 
at from three to five cents per copy. 


Sincerely, 
Tue Eprrors 
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